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OU’VE said good-by to the bride 
who was once your little girl, and to that handsome boy who is now your 


son. The youngsters are on their own: and so, after twenty-odd years, are 


you! Now is the time to think of yourselves—your pleasures, your security, 


your eventual retirement. A good time to start putting part of your savings 
away in safe, sure, United States Savings Bonds. Where nothing can touch 
your principal. And where your money earns 34% when bonds are held to 
maturity. Series E Bonds grow in value, year by year—and Series H Bonds 
pay you interest twice a year.Whichever you choose, start your bond program 


today! When financial independence counts, count on U.S. Savings Bonds! 
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Chairman Like a troupe of vaudevillians, a number of penguins are man- 
aging to carry on far from home, without discernible loss of their 


Don CAMERON ALLEN — 
aplomb. As: they perform, they are contributing to science, too. 
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Patmer H. FutcHer 
UNIVERSITY IN THE NORTH 


Dedicated to the higher education of citizens of the Scandinavian 
Russet A. NELSON countries, Uppsala has built and maintained a high tradition. The 
SipNEY PAINTER second in a series of visits to European universities. 
Rosert H. Roy 


Ernest L, STEBBINS THE REVISED MEDICAL PROGRAM 

«Tuomas B. TURNER Here are the final details of the School of Medicine’s pioneering 
plan to eliminate undesirable features of, and to add improve- 
ments to, the American system of educating physicians. 


Johns Hopkins THE MEANING OF POETRY Elliott Coleman 


Here, together with a portfolio of striking portraits of six great 
poets who recently visited Johns Hopkins, is a series of reflections 
on the art by the chairman of the Writing Seminars. 


BENTLEY GLASS 


EDITOR’S NOTES: AN INFORMAL REPORT.... 
A JOHNS HOPKINS GAZETTE: NEWS AND NOTES...... FO 
EVENTS OF THE MONTH AT JOHNS HOPKINS .. Cover Hl 


The Cover Copyright 1958 by the Johns Hopkins University 


Attracting more attention and 
inspiring more general inter- 
st than any other University 
vent thus far in the academic 
year was the Johns Hopkins 


Poetry Festival, on which 





he Johns Hopkins Magazine 
bases fourteen pages of this 
sue. The quotation on the 


ver is from the reflections 
sats THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE is published monthly from October to June inclusive by the 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


BIOL AIATIESPOYPHTAI 


RALPH THOMPSON 


A proofreader’s nightmare: the error cut in stone 


* 


ANNUAL DUES: 
(INCLUDING FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area)...$50 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held) ... 75 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s0-mile ra- 
dius of New York)... 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $12.50 for each of the first two 
years. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membershi ? 


chairman, Fames Mitholiand, Fr. 





| XACTLY a year ago, on our issue of 
January, 1958, the above cover 
‘appeared. It shows Basil Lanneau 
| Gildersleeve, the great Greek scholar 
‘on the original faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Beneath his por- 
|trait we printed the epitaph which 
| Gildersleeve chose from Aeschylus: 
BIOS AIATIESPOTPH TAL 
“Life’s bivouac is o’er,’”’ was Gilder- 
sleeve’s poetic translation of the line. 

Six months ago, a letter arrived 
from Chalmers L. Gemmill, M.p. ’26, 
|who is professor of pharmacology at 
|the University of Virginia School of 
| Medicine. 

“The issue of The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine for January, 1958,” wrote 
Dr. Gemmill, “featured a drawing of 
| Professor Gildersleeve and an interest- 
|ing description of his life. There is a 
‘rumor here that the Greek inscription 
on his tombstone is misspelled.” 

Confirmation of the rumor came 
quickly. 


“Dr. Arthur Stocker, chairman of 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB = department of classics, and I 


OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 | 


Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 


kw we we ke ke ke & k& Ow x that letter. . 


| visited Professor Gildersleeve’s grave 
today,” Dr. Gemmill wrote. “We found 
that there is a mistake in the Greek 
line from Aeschylus on his tombstone. 
The stonecutter converted the upsilon 
(T) into a V by omitting the tail on 
. . The spelling is 


AIATIESPOVPHTAI 

“Even stonecutters have difficulty 
in proofreading.” 

As editors who know very well the 
perils of a lapse in typesetting, we can 
view only with horror the plight of a 
stonecutter who, stepping back from 
the stone to read his work, finds he has 
made a mistake. 


* 


We have been seeking, but have not 
found, the apt New Year’s greeting 
this month. The season is right for it, 
according to the conventional signs. 
The time has come for holiday reflec- 
tions, for New Year’s planning, for the 
turning over of leaves, for the actual 
and symbolic changing of the calendar 
pad. So say the signs. 

But our calendar is in conflict with 
our personal Chart, a mental diagram 
that insists that this is not the begin- 
ning of the year but the middle of it. 
Perhaps our personal Chart is_ in- 
fluenced by the fact that professionally 
we are geared to the academic year 
and to a magazine publishing year, 
both of which begin in the fall and end 
in spring. But we think the conflict 
between calendar and us is rore basic 
than that. Even if we were far from a 
college schedule, far from a timetable 
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MEDICAL- 
DENTAL 
EXCHANGE 
> 


Financial Services 
Since 1938 


* 


DELINQUENT 
COLLECTIONS 
for the 
PROFESSION 


An Audited and Bonded 
Credit Service 
for the 
Doctor, Hospital 
and Patient 


* 


Medieal- 
Dental 


Collections 
INC. 


809 CATHEDRAL ST. 
BALTIMORE I, MD. 


LEO BADART 
PRESIDENT 


Audited by 
Witiiam A. Gituespie, C.P.A. 








of publishing deadlines that run from 
October to June, we would have diffi- 
culty adjusting to the idea that this is 
anything but midyear. 


* 


We find, having taken a coffee 
break between the last paragraph and 
this, and having surveyed a group of 
coffee drinkers in the interval, that we 
are not alone in feeling that we and 
the calendar are out of step. 

“Any resolutions I make,” said one 
drinker (a cream-only, no-sugar man), 
“IT make in August. You can’t really 
do anything in August—everybody’s 
away, about to go away, or just back 
from having been away—so you might 
as well spend the time figuring what 
you'll do when you can do something.” 

“Labor Day starts the year, far as 
I’m concerned,” said another. “The 
Fourth of July ends it, I guess, although 
I’m ready to end it on Memorial Day.” 

“T nominate April 15,” said another. 
“Income tax day. Out with the old, in 
with the new. Slate wiped clean; bank 
account wiped clean.” 

“New Year’s Eve, I always go to 
bed early. Crazy neighbors go out on 
the lawn at midnight, blow whistles, 
set off firecrackers. Always sounds a 
little forced.” This comment from a 
fourth drinker (black, no sugar). 

“In my house, the only sound at 
midnight December 31 is the dropping 
| of dry needles from the Christmas tree,”’ 
said a fifth (Coca-Cola). 





* 


| We are not certain, yet, what steps 
|we ought to take to bring about a 
|change. An advertising campaign, de- 
signed to Mobilize Opinion, is one pos- 
sibility : 

SURVEYS PROVE: 


NINE OUT OF TEN PEOPLE 


| DON’T CONSIDER JANUARY 1 NEW YEAR’S 


But what of the one man in ten who 


declines to go along? Perhaps he likes | 
things as they are. For him, of course, | 


our advertising must provide an out. 

Perhaps we can establish a subsidiary 

holiday, for those who refuse to con- 

form with the non-conformists: 
JANUARY I: 

THE THINKING MAN’S new yYEarR 


* 


Whatever your persuasion in the 


——$$__— | matter: Happy New Year! 
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ENGINEERS 
PHYSICISTS 
MATHEMATICIANS 


Douglas diversification affords 
broadened opportunities, com- 
bined with stability and se- 
curity. 

Engineering at Douglas is 
divided into three basic areas 
...missile and space systems, 
transport aircraft and combat 
aircraft. In these military and 
commercial categories, each 
advancing beyond present fron- 
tiers of achievement, engineers 
and scientists can progress to 
the limit of their capabilities. 

In addition, supervisory and 
executive openings are filled 
from within the company. 
Many of the top executive 
officers at Douglas are engi- 
neers who have moved right up 
to assume wide responsibility. 

We are interested in engi- 
neers with backgrounds in 
other fields as well as avionics, 
aircraft and missiles. 

For further information write 
to Mr. C. C. LaVene, Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa 
Monica, California. 

Section FF / 


the most respected name in aircraft, 
missile and space technology 











HAVE TUX... 


Far from Antarctic ice floes, a troupe of penguins puts on 


its fascinating act in a Johns Hopkins research laboratory 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


LTHOUGH THOUSANDS of zoo visitors have de- 
lighted in watching waddling penguins in their 
dignified dress, few people other than Antarctic 

travelers are aware of how charming the penguin is in 
his natural surroundings. At home he is a noisy, active, 
gregarious bird who indulges in elaborate displays to 
communicate emotions and instructions to his mate, 
prospective mate, or offspring. He is a fast, porpoise- 
like swimmer who can leap as much as seven feet from 
water to shore and who frequently travels by tobog- 
ganing at great speed across the ice on his belly. He is a 
thoroughly domestic, usually faithful spouse and parent 
who, like his mate, endures fasts of forty to a hundred 
days to sit on unhatched eggs. 

Because it is extremely difficult to breed penguins 
successfully in captivity, most of the world has not seen 
how penguins really live. The first hopeful step in this 
direction has been made by William J. L. Sladen and 
his wife, Brenda Sladen, at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene and Public Health. The two British-born 
researchers have succeeded in keeping alive the first 
known group of “laboratory” penguins, which are 
now well into their second year. 

This was no simple task. The Humboldt penguins, 
which normally live in warmer climates than other 
breeds, did well when kept in an open pond. But the 
inconveniences of this arrangement forced the Sladens 
to try keeping the birds inside their laboratory. With 
some coddling, the Humboldts have taken well to a 
water tank and bare floors—much to the Sladens’ 
surprise. The Adelie penguins are a different matter, 
however. Every morning brings a few moments of 
suspense before the door is opened and all are counted 
alive and well. So sensitive are the birds that even a 


Waving a glove, Brenda Sladen encourages a penguin at 
Hopkins to engage in emotion-expressing “display.” 
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few degrees’ change in the chilled room has a marked 
effect on them. Sweat becomes visible on their silk- 
smooth backs and flippers, and they breathe with 
difficulty. In addition, the Adelies are susceptible to 
a lung disease, aspergillosis, which resembles miliary 
tuberculosis in humans. This disease, which has been 
largely responsible for the difficulty of keeping penguins 
in captivity, is the subject of one of the Sladens’ in- 
vestigations. (William Sladen is currently in Antarctica 
working on a research project designed to identify the 
viruses that cause outbreaks of severe colds among 
people returning from that continent. The research may 
help prevent such epidemics and may aid in the fight 
against the common cold. While there, Dr. Sladen hopes 
also to do further work with penguins.) 


ECAUSE PENGUINS SURVIVE remarkably well in 

the severe Antarctic, the Doctors Sladen have 

found them interesting sources of information 
about adaptive mechanisms. Other researchers had 
already discovered the extraordinary mechanism of 
counter-current exchange, which prevents loss of heat 
through the birds’ feet and flippers. William Sladen, 
with Knut Schmidt-Nielsen of Duke University, has 
just made another important finding about their 
ability to live on sea water. 

The well-developed nasal glands of sea birds, as 
contrasted with those of land birds, had previously been 
thought to provide protection against the irritation of 
the nasal cavity by salt. But in experiments with 
Humboldts, the two researchers found that the pen- 
guin’s nasal glands serve as an efficient de-salting 
mechanism, removing considerably more salt from the 
system than do the kidneys (about two thirds vs. one 
tenth). And the penguin’s glands did this when fed 
salt in even higher concentrations than occur in sea 
water. 


ILLIAM SLADEN’s interest in penguins began 

more than ten years ago, when he was medical 

officer to an expedition of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Survey. He made a thorough study (and 
some excellent films) over a period of several years 
and gained much knowledge about their mating, 
feeding, and breeding habits. Mrs. Sladen, an en- 
tomologist and ecologist, dates her interest in penguins 
to about the time of her marriage. She now has con- 
centrated her research efforts on them, studying me- 
tabolism, nutrition, and the penguin’s breathing ap- 
paratus. She has become expert at dissecting the birds 
which die naturally in the lab. (Rather than sacrifice 
penguins by infecting them, the Sladens, in codperation 


with other scientists, have succeeded in inducing 
aspergillosis in chickens, which are then used for 
pathological studies.) 


Studying penguins’ habits and adaptive mechanisms, 
William J. L. Sladen gives one penguin a check-up. 


Although penguins are not generally friendly with 
strangers and are easily frightened or angered, they 
have become quite comfortable with the scientists. 
One Humboldt, named Junior, is virtually a household 


” 


pet. “I am frequently made aware,” says Dr. Sladen, 
“that serious biological study does not spoil the fun 
and excitement of watching wildlife.”’ 

Mrs. Sladen has learned how to call forth ‘‘displays” 
by talking to the penguins or teasing them with a glove. 
She can persuade a penguin to stretch his neck, flap his 
flippers, and emit the curious “aark aark”’ which means, 
first, that he is a male and, second, that he wants a 
mate. (So far, however, the penguins have not re- 
produced in captivity.) Except for this sign, how pen- 
guins determine each other’s sex is a mystery. It is 
practically impossible for humans to tell them apart, 
except by dissection—and even then it is difficult. 

—Maer Rvupo.pn 
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©ur Academic Heritage 


niversity in the Worth: 
Lppsala 


Photographed for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Alan J. Bearden 


UCH OF THE GREATNESS OF SWEDEN is associated 
with the town of Uppsala. According to legend, it 
was here that the gods resided, and a pagan temple 

was erected in which humans were sacrificed to idols in tribal 
festivals. As the early capital of Sweden, Uppsala was the 
home of kings and the meeting place of the medieval parlia- 
ment, and it has become known as the cradle of Swedish civili- 
zation. But Uppsala’s greatest contribution to Sweden, and 
perhaps to the world, has been the university which bears its 
name. 

Founded in 1477 by Archbishop Jacob Ulfsson, the Univer- 
sity of Uppsala is the oldest in Sweden. Since its inception, it 
has maintained scholarship in the northern world, and has 


earned the honor of being known as the ‘‘worthiest intellectual 


Vasa Castle stands on a high hill over- 
looking Uppsala. Begun by King 
Gustavus Vasa in 1540, the castle was 
later completed by King Gustavus 
Adolphus, second founder and _bene- 
factor of the University. Nearby, the 
students of Uppsala gather each year 
on Walpurga’s night to greet spring. 


Students of Uppsala change classes in 
the main building of the University. 
Mainly from Sweden, the students are 
organized into thirteen ‘“‘nations” which 
resemble American fraternities. De- 
rived from medieval times, the ‘“na- 
tion” plays an important part in the 
students’ social and intellectual life. 








©ur Academic Heritage: Wppsala 


force of the Scandinavian Peninsula.’”’ Like many other univer- 





sities, Uppsala came into being through papal decree, and, simi- 






larly, its first century was fraught with dissension and turmoil. 






University activities were suspended for eighty-five years while 






Catholics and Protestants battled for control, and, at times, 






Uppsala’s future was bleak and unpromising. Not until 1593, 





when Lutheran Protestantism became the state religion, did the 






university realize academic peace and progress. 










LTHOUGH ARCHBISHOP ULFSSON founded the university, 


King Gustavus Adolphus was its second founder and 






greatest benefactor. Through his vast estates and li- 






brary, he endowed Uppsala with material wealth and property. 








He called renowned scholars to its chairs of instruction and set 


the precedent of academic excellence which has characterized 





the university. 






The University of Uppsala is essentially a Swedish institution 


for Scandinavian students. Their intellectual development is 






its first concern. Of the many illustrious professors who have 






served the University, only a few are known to the world. 






Carolus Linnaeus, who held the chair of botany there for thirty- 






seven years, won recognition through his work in the classification 






of plants, which established him as the father of systematic 


botany. The world also knows of Erik Gustaf Geijer (right), 






historian, poet, composer, philosopher, and professor at Uppsala 






for twenty-nine years. Perhaps the most famous of all names 






connected with Uppsala is that of Bishop Ulfilas, who died a 






thousand years before the University’s founding. In the fourth 






century he translated the Bible into the Gothic tongue. His 






manuscript, written in silver ink on purple paper, remains the 






University’s most prized possession. 








A statue honors Erik Gustaf Geijer, professor, poet, philospher, and Swedish historian. 
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To Be Inaugurated This Year: 


JOHNS HOPKINS’ REVISED 
MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Here are final details of a pioneering plan 
to strengthen medical education in America 


HE COMING YEAR is likely to be a historic one in the an- 
( ian of the School of Medicine of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Next fall, the School begins its revised pro- 
gram of medical education—a pioneering step. Supported 
by a “core fund” of ten million dollars, the program was an- 
nounced in the spring of 1957. Since then, work and planning 
have progressed: a new Basic Science Building at the School of 
Medicine is near completion, and preliminary details of the 
curriculum, first published in the June, 1957, issue of The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine, have been refined. Here are the official de- 


tails of the finished plan. 


emerged in the American system of educating physi- 
cians. First, the number of years required for students 
of medicine to reach a productive stage in practice or 


States to place a primary emphasis upon graduate 


ye HOPKINS was the first university in the United 
study. In the more than sixty-five years which have 


elapsed since the founding of its School of Medicine, 
important evolutionary changes have taken place in 
American medicine: many fine medical schools have 
been established, remarkable progress has been made 
in scientific research, and great advances have occurred 
in medical practice. 

At the same time, some undesirable features have 


research has gradually increased to the point where it 
is beginning to discourage able candidates from en- 
tering the field of medicine. Secondly, the need to 
concentrate on science, necessitated by the rapid ad- 
vance of knowledge, has made it increasingly difficult 
for prospective physicians to acquire an adequate under- 
standing of the cultural and historical forces which 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Richard C. Thompson 











Nearing completion, the Medical School’s Basic Science Building will play an important role in the new program. 
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have molded modern civilization—an understanding 
which is essential for the most productive service to 
society. And thirdly, for a variety of reasons a relative 
decrease in faculty strength has occurred in the basic 
science departments of American medical schools, 
particularly during the last two decades. 

The revised program of medical education of the 
Johns Hopkins University, which will go into effect in 
the fall of 1959, is designed to counteract, as far as 
possible, all three of these disturbing trends. It will 
introduce into the combined college-medical school 
curriculum far greater flexibility than now exists—a 
flexibility designed to meet the needs of candidates 
with varying backgrounds, aptitudes, and ultimate 
objectives. It will afford an opportunity for properly 
qualified students to save one, or even two, years 
between the sophomore year of college and the com- 
pletion of medical school. (The principle underlying 
this change is precisely the same as that of collegiate 
“advanced standing’”’ programs, which permit properly 
qualified students to enter college after having com- 
pleted only three years of high school.) It will con- 
solidate the teaching of premedical courses in the 
natural sciences, and thus avoid the unnecessary dupli- 
cation of effort which now prolongs the combined 
college-medical school curriculum. It will merge the 
teaching of liberal arts and medical science in the 
earliest years of the curriculum, thereby tending to 
break the barrier which has traditionally existed be- 
tween colleges and schools of medicine. It will create 
better opportunities for students interested in teaching 
and research to obtain advanced training in the basic 
medical sciences during the formative years of medical 
school. And, by providing generous blocks of free time 
in every year, it will give all students an ample op- 
portunity to pursue independent study and research, 
and thus acquire a thorough mastery of knowledge 
through the exciting process of discovery. 


two to thirty-six weeks each, the new curriculum 

will comprise five forty-week years, designated 
respectively as Years I, II, III, IV, and V (to dis- 
tinguish them from the usual Years 1, 2, 3, and 4). 
Only college graduates will be admitted directly to 
Year II, the conventional first year of medical school. 
Properly qualified students who have completed the 
_ sophomore or junior year of college will be eligible to 
enter Year I. 
The students of Year I will reside in the Medical 
| School but will be officially registered in a joint program 
| of study under the Faculties of Philosophy (at the 
University’s Homewood campus) and Medicine. During 
the first year, they will enroll in courses given both at 


[er of the usual four academic years of thirty- 


The Revised Program 
USUAL SCHEDULE 


QUARTERS OF ACADEMIC YEAR SUMMERS 

















4RHHO 


ACCELERATED SCHEDULE 
mma = 
mma 8 
ae 


MMB REQUIRED COURSES 
[_] FREE OR ELECTIVE TIME 











HRaABAR 


ZA \NTERNSHIP OR FELLOWSHIP (STARTING JULY 1) 


2% ELECTIVE PERIOD MAY BE SCHEDULED IN ANY QUARTER OF THE YEAR 


Homewood and in the Medical School; transportation 
between the two campuses will be provided. Upon 
completion of Year I, they will take the courses of 
Year IT (which are usually offered in the first year of 
medical school), but they will not be finally admitted as 
candidates for the m.p. degree until they have fulfilled 
the requirements for the B.a. degree. The B.A. will 
be granted by the Faculty of Philosophy at the end 
of Year II. 

Beginning with Year ITI of the curriculum there will 
be one elective quarter in each year, and optional 
summer sessions of eight weeks each between Years 
III and IV and Years IV and V. These elective periods 
will permit the student great flexibility in arranging 
his required work. Some students will be permitted to 
accelerate their required work in the clinical depart- 
ments by electing required courses during the free 
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quarters of Years III and IV and during the interven- 
ing summer. Their schedule will differ from the more 
usual pattern as indicated in the accompanying chart. 

Candidates who successfully complete the accelerated 
clinical program will have taken all of the required 
courses of the curriculum by the end of Year IV. 
Accordingly, during Year V, they will be eligible to 
accept internship or fellowship appointments. At the 
end of one year of such appointments, they will qualify 
for the M.p. degree. 

Each academic year, which will include a Christmas 
holiday of two weeks, will begin in early September 
and end late in June. There will be a summer vacation 
of ten weeks between each academic year. During 
eight weeks of the vacation period students may 
engage in elective studies or research, if they so desire. 


ANDIDATES FOR ENTRANCE to Year I must fulfill 
the following prerequisites: 
, M athematics—High school or college courses in 
algebra, trigonometry, and analytical geometry. 

Chemistry—One year of college chemistry, including 
laboratory exercises. 

Biology—One year of college biology, including 
laboratory exercises. 

Foreign Languages—Two years of high school and 
one year of college work, or two years of college work, 
in one modern foreign language (French, German, 
Italian, Russian, or Spanish). A demonstrated reading 
knowledge of one of these languages may be substituted 
for the foregoing formal course requirements. 

Humanities and the Social Sciences—Since the first 
two years of the medical curriculum represent a 
“major” in human biology, the science requirements 
for entrance to Year I have been kept to a minimum, 
in order that the student may obtain a good grounding 
in the humanities. During the first two years of college 
the student should devote at least half his time to 
courses in the humanities and the social sciences, with 
particular attention to literature and history. 

Applicants who have completed three years of college 
must meet these same requirements. Such students, 
however, will not be required to repeat work in Year I 
which they may already have had in college; instead, 
they will be allowed to utilize this time for more 
advanced study as approved by the faculties. 

The requirements for admission to Year II are: 

Degree—A B.A. degree or its equivalent. 

Mathematics—In addition to the requirements for 
entrance to Year I, it is strongly recommended that 
students acquire a knowledge of the elements of differ- 
ential calculus. 

Chemistry—Two years of college chemistry with 
laboratory exercises, including organic chemistry and 
12 
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at least one semester of quantitative analysis or physical) 
chemistry. 

Biology—One year of college biology, including} 
laboratory exercises. Since courses in_bacteriology,} 
histology, parasitology, and human or mammalian 
physiology are included in the medical curriculum, 
applicants who are biology majors are urged to take! 
their further work in biology in genetics, embryology, 
or comparative biology. 


Physics—One year of college physics, includingj 


laboratory exercises. 

Humanities and the Social Sciences—Students enter) 
ing Year II of the medical curriculum are expected to 
have a good grounding in the humanities and thé 
social sciences, especially in literature and history 

Foreign Languages—Same requirement as for Year [J 

All applicants will be expected to have taken the 
Medical College Admission Test. 


EAR I IS DEVOTED to continued study of thé 
liberal arts and of the natural sciences needed 
for medicine. Of the five major courses required) 
during the year, three are in the humanities, one is inj 
chemistry, and one in physics. Elective or free time 
comprises approximately thirty-eight per cent of the 
total schedule for the year, thus providing ample time 
for study and collateral reading. 
In Year II the program of study deals with the 


The revised program of medical education at Johns Hopkins 
provides rich opportunities for students to engage in individ 
ual] research projects, with aid of faculty. 
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Adjacent to the buildings of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
(background), housekeeping apartments are available to mar- 
ried students at the Hopkins School of Medicine. 


structure and function of the normal human body and 
mind. There are required courses in anatomy (including 
cellular biology, embryology, and neuro-anatomy), 
physiological chemistry, human physiology, genetics, 
biomathematics, the social sciences and medical psy- 
chology, and the history and philosophy of science. 
Approximately twenty-seven per cent of the total 
curriculum hours are allotted to elective or free time. 

In Year III the student is concerned with changes 
in structure and function induced by disease, and with 
the action of drugs, antibiotics, and vaccines. In the 
second and third quarters of the year he is introduced 
to the techniques of physical diagnosis, to the elements 
of clinical medicine, and to the philosophy and ap- 
proaches of public health. The fourth quarter of the 
year is entirely elective, during which the student may 
engage in research under the supervision of a member 
of the faculty or may take elective courses, of which 
there is a rich assortment. The manner in which 
this quarter may be used in the accelerated course of 
instruction has already been described. 

Year IV is devoted to the study of health and disease 
in the various clinical departments of the Medical 
School and Hospital. The students come to grips with 
practical clinical problems in the departments of 
medicine, surgery, pediatrics, psychiatry, obstetrics, 
gynecology, radiology, and ophthalmology, and with 
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problems of public health in the School of Hygiene, 
There is a large degree of correlative study among the 
various departments. Three quarters of the academi¢ 
year are devoted to required work in the foregoing 
disciplines, while one quarter is available for elective 
enterprises. Some of the required work of this year may, 
be taken in a regular summer session between Years 
III and IV. 

In Year V the student serves for three quarters as @ 
student-apprentice on the clinical wards of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. One quarter is available for elective 
study. Some of the required work of this year also ma 
be taken in the summer session of eight weeks between 
Years IV and V. 

The full schedule of courses appears in a booklef 
which readers may obtain by writing to this magazine 


N ORDER TO QUALIFY for the B.A. degree, candidates 
entering Year I must complete successfully alf 
courses required in Years I and II, including threé 

liberal arts courses and the course in physics, offered 
by the Faculty of Philosophy. (Candidates who havé 
already taken college physics may be excused from 
the required course, provided their knowledge of the 
subject is considered satisfactory by the department off 
physics.) No student admitted to Year I will be allowed 
to enter Year III, or become a qualified candidate fo 
the m.p. degree, until he has received the B.A. degree) 

To be eligible for the m.p. degree, candidates must 
successfully complete all of the required courses 
of Years II through V. Students who have been per- 
mitted to accelerate their studies in the clinical de 
partments (see above) will be awarded the m.p. degreé 
only after they have successfully completed a year of 
hospital internship or graduate fellowship. 

The liberal blocks of free time, provided particular] 
in the last three years of the curriculum, are designed 
to allow students to engage in elective studies and 
research. Those participating in research during thé 
academic year or the summer will be eligible to apply 
for undergraduate research fellowships. Students 
wishing to devote a full year or more to research may 
be selected to “drop out” of the regular program, 
preferably after completing the required work of 
Year III. So that they may do so without financial 
sacrifice, they will be granted ‘‘post-sophomore™ 
fellowships, which will provide full payment of tuition! 
and a liberal allowance for living expenses. At the end 
of the fellowship period, such students will be allowed 
to re-enter the regular program and, if permitted to 
accelerate their clinical studies, they may still graduate 


with their own classes (provided their “drop out” 
fellowships have not been for longer than one year). 
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Quarters for single students are in the new residence hall of 
the Hopkins Medical Institutions. The hall contains dining, 
recreational, and library facilities. 
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THE MEANING OF 


eines, or the instinct for poetry, has been called 
it also continually recreates it and thus, 


a rhythmic intensity, it recreates man} 








unconsciousness and to take expression through 





to man until as poet he begins to utter it} 





demand complete attention} | 


forms in man’s unconscious self-less-nessf 3 
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SIX POETS AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


| OF POETRY recently flocked to Johns Hopkins to hear six 





of America’s greatest living poets read their own works and 

comment on poetry. Sponsored by the University’s Writing 
Seminars with the aid of a Bollingen Foundation grant, the Johns 
Hopkins Poetry Festival included the Percy Graeme Turnbull Me- 
morial Lectures, under the direction of Don Cameron Allen. On the 
following pages is a portfolio of portraits of the participants, with 
poems that were selected by the poets themselves. Accompanying the 
pictures and poems are some reflections on poetry, written. by Elliott 
Coleman, chairman of the Festival and of the Writing Seminars. 


POE | RY By ELLIOTT COLEMAN 


alle the creator of language. If poetry creates language, 


thus, 





man. 
ough 
er It 
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‘ness 


rising to the highest intensity, 

Poetry has been said to form in man’s 

his consciousness. Thus the poem is not known 
The continuance and conclusion of that utterance 
One may go further and say that poetry 


and therefore when expressed unites all men. 








A GALLERY 
OF POETS EK. E. CUMMINGS 





let’s,from some loud unworld’s most rightful wrong 


climbing,my love(till mountains speak the truth) 
enter a cloverish silence of thrushsong 


(and more than every miracle’s to breathe) 


wounded us will becauseless ultimate 
earth accept and primeval whyless sky; 
healing our by immeasurable night 


spirits and with illimitable day 


(shrived of that nonexistence millions call 
life,you and i may reverently share 

the blessed eachness of all beautiful 

selves wholly which and innocently are) 


seeming’s enough for slaves of space and time 
—ours is the now and here of freedom. Come 


COPYRIGHT 1955 BY E. E. CUMMINGS. REPRINTED FROM 95 POEMS WITH PERMIS- 
SION OF HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, INC. 


a like science, 


has justifiably been described 

as an exploration of the unknown. 

It may populate emptiness. But it is also 

a more thorough exploration of the known, 
a re-visitation which then transcends 


the plenary world. 








A GALLERY 
OF POETS 


YVOR WINTERS 


Goddess of poetry, 

Maiden of icy stone 

With no anatomy, 

Between us two alone 

Your light falls thin and sure 
On all that I propound. 


Your service I have found 

To be no sinecure; 

For I must still inure 

My words to what I find, 
Though it should leave me blind 
Ere I discover how. 


What brings me here? Old age. 

Here is the written page. 

What is your pleasure now? 

FROM COLLECTED POEMS BY YVOR WINTERS, 
COPYRIGHT 1952 BY YVOR WINTERS. PUB 


LISHED BY ALAN SWALLOW. REPRINTED 
WITH PERMISSION 


leit is correct to say 


that poetry is well-directed motion, 
then it 1s also right to add 
that poetry is motion to and fro. 


‘’T he wind bloweth where it listeth...”’ 





A GALLERY 
OF POETS 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


Do not enforce the tired wolf 

Dragging his infected wound homeward 
To sit tonight with the warm children 
Naming the pretty kings of France. 


The images of the invaded mind 
Being as monsters in the dreams 
Of your most brief enchanted headful, 
Suppose a mtracle of confusion: 


That dreamed and undreamt become each other 
And mix the night and day of your mind; 
And it does not matter your twice crying 

From mouth unbeautied against the pillow 


To avert the gun of the swarthy soldier, 
For cry, cock-crow, or the iron bell 

Can crack the sleep-sense of outrage, 
Annihilate phantoms who were nothing. 


But now, by our perverse supposal, 

There is a drift of fog on your mornings; 

You in your peignoir, dainty at your orange-cup, 
Feel poising round the sunny room 


Invisible evil, deprived, and bold. 
All day the clock will metronome 
Your gallant fear; the needles clicking, 
The heels detonating the stair’s cavern. 


Freshening the water in the blue bowls 
For the buckberries with not all your love, 
You shall be listening for the low wind, 
The warning sibilance of pines. 


You like a waning moon, and I accusing 
Our too banded Eumenides, 

You shall make Noes but wanderingly, 
Smoothing the heads of the hungry children. 


FROM SELECTED POEMS BY JOHN CROWE RANSOM, COPYRIGHT 1934, 1945 BY ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION. 


iF; there is much in saying 


that poetry is emotional accuracy, 


is that not (a paradox) because it erects 


and infuses an image 


that has never appeared before? 








MARIANNE MOORE A GALLERY 


What is our innocence, OF POETS 
what is our guilt? All are 
naked, none is safe. And whence 
is courage: the unanswered question, 
the resolute doubt, — 
dumbly calling, deafly listening—that 
in misfortune, even death, 
encourages others 
and in its defeat, stirs 


the soul to be strong? He 
sees deep and is glad, who 
accedes to mortality 
and in his imprisonment rises 
upon himself as 
the sea in a chasm, struggling to be 
free and unable to be, 
in its surrendering 
Jinds its continuing. 


So he who strongly feels, 
behaves. The very bird, 
grown taller as he sings, steels 
his form straight up. Though he is captive, 
his mighty singing 
says, Satisfaction is a lowly 
thing, how pure a thing is joy. 
This is mortality. 
this is eternity. 


FROM WHAT ARE YEARS BY MARIANNE MOORE, COPYRIGHT 1941 
BY THE AUTHOR. REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION. 


lr poetry is truth, 


it is the truth of faith and not of doubt. 
While poetry is said to be 

words in extra-ordinary order, 

even so we must remember 


that it does not yet know what it may become. 





A GALLERY 
OF POETS 
ROBERT FROST 


The land was ours before we were the land’s. 
She was our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were her people. She was ours 

In Massachusetts, in Virginia, 

But we were Englana’s, still colonials, 
Possessing what we still were unpossessed by, 
Possessed by what we now no more possessed. 
Something we were withholding made us weak 
Until we found it was ourselves 

We were withholding from our land of living, 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 
Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realizing westward, 

But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 

Such as she was, such as she would become. 
FROM COMPLETE POEMS OF ROBERT FROST, COPYRIGHT 1949 


BY HENRY HOLT & CO., INC. COPYRIGHT 1942 BY ROBERT FROST. 
REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION 


When the right poetry has been written, 


there has been a rebirth. 

When it 1s spoken, we have a celebration. 
When the right poetry is rightly heard, 
everything matters more. 

More than we feared it did, 


and more than we hoped it did. 
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A GALLERY 
OF POETS 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


Bewildered with the broken tongue 
Of wakened angels in our sleep- 
Then, lost the music that was sung 
And lost the light time cannot keep! 


There is a moment when we lie 
Bewildered, wakened out of sleep, 
When light and sound and all reply: 
That moment time must tame and keep. 





That moment, like a flight of birds 

Flung from the branches where they sleep, 
The poet with a beat of words 

Flings into time for time to keep. 

FROM COLLECTED POEMS 1917-1952, COPYRIGHT BY 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH AND HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO 
1952. REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION. 


\ — poetry has flowed, 


some love and some sacrifice 





have dug the channel. 
Wherever poetry has drifted like clouds, 
the showers of invention fall. 


And the place 


where the wind of poetry hovers and whirls 


is the home of the spirit. 
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APPOINTMENTS, 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
HONORS, 


AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





TRUSTEE CANDIDATES 


FABIAN BACHRACH 


Each year the alumni of the Johns Hopkins University elect one of their 
number to a four-year term on the University’s board of trustees. The 
1959 candidates, between whom eligible alumni will choose by means 
of ballots which will be mailed in January, ave Leonard Dalsemer 
(above, left) and Robert R. Duncan (right). 


ae DALSEMER received his B.A. 


from Johns Hopkins in 1928. As a 


student he was a member of the varsity 
swimming and tennis teams, business 
manager of both The Black and Blue 
Jay and The Hullabaloo, and a member 
Delta 


leadership fraternity. 


of Omicron Kappa, honorary 

After he was graduated he joined the 
Lord Baltimore Press, taking charge of 
its New York offices. Since then he has 
directed sales activities and assumed an 
increasingly important role in the firm’s 
general management. He has held the 
posts of first vice-president, executive 
vice-president, and president. 

The Lord Baltimore Press, which now 
has plants in Baltimore, San Leandro, 
California, and Clinton, Iowa, in 1958 
became affiliated with the International 
Paper Company. In addition to being 
president and director of Lord Balti- 
more, Mr. Dalsemer is a vice-president 
and director of International Paper. He 
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is a member of the advisory board of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York, a member of the board of 
directors of the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America, and a_ past 
president of the Johns Hopkins Club of 


New York. 


OBERT R. DUNCAN received his B.A. 
R from Johns Hopkins in 1918. Dur- 
ing World War I he had served as a 
second lieutenant in the Field Artillery. 
At Johns Hopkins he was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

In 1922 he was graduated, with an 
LL.B., from Harvard Law School, and 
for nineteen years he practiced law with 
Goodwin, Procter and Hoar in Boston. 
In Cctober, 1941, he became president 
of Harvard Trust Company, in Cam- 
bridge, and has held the post ever since. 

Mr. Duncan is treasurer of Cam- 
bridge Community Services, treasurer 
and trustee of Mount Auburn Hospital, 


THE 


a director of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company and the Cambridge Electric 
Light Company, trustee of the North 
Avenue Savings Bank, and chairman of 
the executive committee of the trust 
division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

He is a member of the Cambridge 
Club, the Commercial Club of Boston, 
and the Union Club of Boston. 


THE FACULTY 


PRESIDENT Mitton S. E1sENHOWER 
has been awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by Franklin and 
Marshall College. 

AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE Boarp 
oF TrustEEs, Davin K. E. Bruce, 
University trustee, U.S. Ambassador 
to the German Federal Republic, has 
been awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws by the University of 
Maryland in overseas ceremonies. 

Rosert H. Levi, B.s. ’36, has been 
elected a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Hospital. Mr. Levi is presi- 
dent of the Hecht Company, a Balti- 
more department store. 

DeEvEREUx C. JosEpus, University 
trustee, has been awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws by Dartmouth 
College. 

WitutiaM McCuesney ManrrIN, JR., 
University trustee, 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
Yale University. 

Joun J. McCroy, University trustee, 
has been named chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Ford Foundation. 

In THE Facutty oF 
Maurice J. 
fessor of biology, has joined the staff 
of the McCollum-Pratt Institute. 

Grorce F. Carrer, professor of 
geography, has been presented with a 
citation by the Association of American 


has received the 


PHILOSOPHY, 
BESSMAN, assistant pro- 


Geographers for his physiographic and 
botanical studies of the traces of pre- 
historic man in the New World. He has 
also been elected a fellow by the Insti- 
tuto Interamericano. 
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Davip R. Evans, Pu.p. ’57 (biology), 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of biology. 

EtmMeR V. McCotivm, professor 
emeritus of biochemistry, has won the 
Charles F. Spencer Award for 1958. 
The medallion and $1,000 are given 
annually for meritorious contributions 
to the field of agricultural and food 
chemistry. 

GirrorD B. Princuot, formerly of 
Yale University, has joined the staff of 
McCollum-Pratt Institute as an honor- 
ary associate professor. 

At THE Scuoot or MeEpIicIneE, 
E. CowLes ANpDRUs, M.D ’21, associate 
professor of medicine and chief of the 
division of cardiology, has been ap- 
pointed to the National Advisory Heart 
Council. 

Puiuie Barb, professor and director 
of the department of physiology, has 
been elected to the National Advisory 
Heart Council. 

Tuomas C. Bruice has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of physio- 
logical chemistry. He was formerly an 
assistant professor at Yale University. 

GrorcE W. Corner, B.A. ’09, M.D. 
18, professor emeritus of embryology, 
has been awarded the 1958 Passano 
Award for his contributions to the 
knowledge of the physiology of repro- 
duction, including the discovery of the 
hormone progesterone. 

NicHotson J. EAstMAn, professor 
and director of the department of 
obstetrics, has been awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of science by 
the University of Chicago. 

Artuur S. Kraus, lecturer in bio- 
statistics, has been appointed chief of 
the division of vital records and statis- 
tics, Maryland State Department of 
Health. 

Abert L. L&xHNINGER, professor 
and director of the department of 
physiological chemistry, has been ap- 
pointed to the Institute for Cancer 


Research scientific advisory committee 
in Philadelphia. 

Frank B. Watsu, professor of oph- 
thalmology, has been awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
by the University of Manitoba. 

At THE AppLIED Puysics Lasora- 


Tory, R. E. Grsson, director, has been 
named chairman of the National Re- 
search Council Advisory Committee on 
Basic Research. Dr. Gibson has also 
received the first Community Recog- 
nition Award presented by the board 
of trade of Silver Spring, Maryland, for 


his outstanding leadership in and the 
encouragement of scientific research 
and development. 

AT THE ScHoo. or NursING, OLIVE 
BERGER, graduate nurse °43 (hon.), 
instructor of anesthesiology, has been 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurse Anesthetists. 


ALUMNI AIDE 


Robert H. Macgill, secretary of the 
Johns Hopkins Alumni Associatien, 
has been appointed assistant director 
of alumni relations. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Macgill 
enrolled in the Johns Hopkins School 
of Business Economics in 1940. He left 
in 1942 to join the U.S. Navy reserve 
and became a Naval aviator. He 
served until 1946 as a patrol plane 
commander, and was awarded the 
Silver Star for an air-sea rescue in the 
inland sea of Japan off Kobe. 

In February, 1946, Mr. Macgill re- 
turned to Hopkins under the ac- 
celerated program and was graduated 
in June, 1947, with a B.s. in Business 
Economics. 


Mr. Macgill subsequently did sales ~ 


work in the Baltimore area and served 
for two years as managing editor of 
The Manufacturers Record, a business 
magazine. 

He has been a member of the Junior 
Association of Commerce in Baltimore 
for eleven years, and has served on its 
board of directors for the past two 


Robert H. Macgill 
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years. He also served on the executive 
committee of the Hopkins Alumni 
Association for two years. 


BOOKS 


Leo M. A.pert, B.A. ’32: Florida 
Automobile Accident Law (Michie, 
$15). 

GILBERT CuHrnarpD, fac. 719 — ’36 
(French literature), 30 — ’36 (Page 
School of International Relations): 
Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of Ameri- 
canism (Michigan, $1.95). 

JAcKsON I. Cops, pu.p. ’52 (English) 
and H. W. Jones: Thomas Sprat His- 
tory of the Royal Society (Washington, 
$7.50). 

GrorGEe Gamow, fac. ’34~—’35 (phys- 
ics) and Marvin Stern: Puzzle-Math 
(Viking, $2.50). 

Cyrus H. Gorpon, fellow ’35-’36, 
Johnston scholar ’36-’88 (Oriental 
seminary): The World of the Old Testa- 
ment (Doubleday). 

Ricuarp M. Haywoop, pu.p. ’32 
(Latin), fac. ’29-’30, ’32-’34 (Latin): 
The Myth of Rome’s Fall (Thomas Y. 
Crowell). 

Epwarp HiGcBeEk, PH.D. "49 (geog- 
raphy), fac. ’48-’49 (geography): Amer- 
ican Agriculture: Geography, Resources, 
Conservation (Wiley; Chapman & Hall, 
7.95). 

Maurice L. Hvaains, Johnston 
scholar ’32-’34, fac. ’33-’86 (chemis- 
try): Physical Chemistry of High Poly- 
mers (Chapman and Hall, $6.50). 

DuncaN MacRak, 95r., B.A. 742: 
Dimensions of Congressional Voting: A 
Statistical Study of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Eighty-First Congress 
(California, $3.50). 

Horace W. Macoun, Rockefeller 
fellow ’39-’40 (physiology): The Wak- 
ing Brain (Thomas, $4.75). 

J. Hitiis MILier, assistant profes- 
sor of English: Charles Dickens: The 
World of His Novels (Harvard, $6). 

Mary Cusuinc (Mrs. Henry E.) 
NILEs, B.S. ’22, G. ’22-’23 (political 
economy): The Essence of Management 
(Harper). 

Lynn Poo.e, director of public re- 
lations: Frontiers of Science (McGraw- 
Hill, $3.25). 

Rocer D. Rep, fac. ’37-’40 (bac- 
teriology) and Michael J. Pelezar, Jr.: 
Microbiology (McGraw-Hill, $8). 

GLEN LEvin SwicGEtTt, G. ’89-’90, 
92-93 (German): America: The Gate 
to Freedom (University of the South, 


$2). 
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Jack R. STRANGE, PH.D. °50 (psy- 
chology), Aaron Q. Sartain, Alvin J. 
North, and Harold M. Chapman: 
Psychology (McGraw-Hill). 


THE ALUMNI 


F. Peyton Rows, B.A. ’00, M.p. ’05, 
house staff ’05—’06 (medicine), has been 
awarded the Albert Lasker Award of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Dr. Rous is conducting cancer 
at the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. 

Leonarp G. RownTREE, fac. ’07-’16 
(medicine), has been awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters 
from the University of Miami. 

ErNEsT W. GooppasTURE, M.D. 
12, fac. °14—’15, house staff °13-’15 
(pathology), has been awarded the 
gold-headed cane award by the Ameri- 
of Pathologists and 


research 


ean Association 
Bacteriologists. 

CHARLES ADLER, JR., engineering 
’17-"19, has been presented with a 
citation by the American Legion for 
his contributions to travel safety, par- 
ticularly his aircraft proximity warning 
indicator. 

GREGORY BREIT, B.A. 718, M.A. ’20, 
PH.D. ’21 (physics), has been awarded 
the first Donner professorship at Yale 
University. 

MartHa May Etiot, mv. ’18, 
former chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, has been named the 
1958 recipient of the American Public 
Health Sedgewick Me- 
morial Medal for distinguished service 
in public health. 

Wituram F. MacFes, m.p. 718, has 
retired as professor emeritus from Cor- 
nell Medical College. 

James R. Casu, m.v. 719, fac. ’19- 
’24 (pathology), has been appointed 
professor of pathology at the Basic 
Medical Science Institute in Karachi, 
Pakistan. 

Joun B. Youmans, M.v. 719, fac. 
’21-’22 (medicine), has been honored 
by Vanderbilt University by the sym- 
posia on nutrition in internal medicine 
and on medical education held in his 


Association’s 


name. 

Vircinta Matuews Dunsar, gradu- 
ate nurse ’23, has retired as dean of th 
school of nursing at Cornell University. 

NaTHAN E. NEEDLE, arts ’23—’26, 
fac. °39-’49 (medicine), has received 
the “Physician of the Year” award 
from the Maryland Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice. 

LesuiE B. 


"23-24, 


ScHWINN, arts 
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’25—’26, has been re-elected to the 
board of governors of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange in Chicago. 

Frep L. Soper, M.p.H. ’23, DR.P.H. 
25, hygiene ’26-’27, has been named 
director emeritus of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. The 
presented him with a gold medal in 
recognition of his work in behalf of con- 
tinental health. 

Hersert W. Bricas, PH.D. ’25 
(political science), fac. ’25—’26 (political 
science), has been appointed Goldwin 
Smith professor of international law at 
Cornell University. 

CuristiAN V. HoLuaANpD, PH.D. 725 
(chemistry), has opened Chemical 
Consulting Services in Riverside, Illinois. 

Hersert Hoover, Jr., G. '25-—’26 
(chemistry), has been elected director 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

MILLIcENT Carey McInrtosu, PH.p. 
'26 (English), Lirr. p. ’55 (hon.), has 
been awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws by Columbia University. 

Appison H. REeEEsg, arts ’26—’29, 
has been named trustee and member of 
the executive committee of the Business 
Foundation of North Carolina. 

Oscar Zariski, Johnston scholar 
’27-’29, fac. ’29-’46 (mathematics), 
has been elected to a corresponding 
membership by the Academia Brasi- 
leira de Ciencias, Rio de Janeiro. 

ELBert DeECoursEy, M.D. ’28, com- 
mandant of the Army Medical Service 
School at Brooke Army Medical Center, 
has been promoted to major general. 

Russett H. Lyppang, arts ’28-’30, 
G. ’30-’32 (chemistry), pH.p. ’38 (phys- 
ics), has been awarded the $300 Su- 
perior Accomplishment Award by the 
U. S. Naval Proving Ground for his 
work as physical science administrator 
and director of the Warhead and Termi- 
nal Ballistics Laboratory there. 

Rosatinp Ropinson (Mrs. WILson 
KEYSER, JR.) LEVERING, G. ’29-’30 
(psychology), ’36-’37 (history), ’37-’38 
(education), has been appointed head- 
mistress of the new St. Paul’s Girls 
School in Brooklandville, Maryland. 

Pau. T. Friscu, B.A. 30, has been 
named chairman of the 1959 Heart 
Fund Drive in Maryland. 

Witus C. BeEastey, fac. ’31-’35 
(psychology), has received the gold 
medal of the American Congress of 
Physical Medicine Rehabilitation for 
his scientific exhibits on ‘“Ontogenetics 
and Biomechanics of Ankle Plantar 
Flexion Forces.” 

ALLAN Roos, m.p. ’31, fac. ’31-’32 
(pathology), house staff ’32-’33 (pedi- 


bureau also 


THE 








atrics), has been appointed associate 
clinical professor of psychiatry at thie 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 
B. Witson ALLAN, PH.D. ’32 (chem- 
istry), has been appointed assistant 
coordinator of research and develop- 
ment at the Glidden Company in 
Cleveland. 
RHOADS, M.D. ’32, 
has been appointed to the Scientific 
Institute 
for Cancer Research in Philadelphia. 
H. van ZiteE Hype, m.p. ’33, house 
staff ’23-’34 (medicine), formerly chief 
of the Public Health Service’s division 
health, has 
surgeon 


JONATHAN E. 


Advisory Committee at the 


for international been 
appointed 
general for international health. 

Murray W. SHULMAN, M.D. ’34, 
has been elected president of the 
Academy of Medicine of New Jersey 
for 1958-59. 

W. Bruce Hap.ey, G. 736~—'37 
(philosophy), has been appointed minis- 
ter of the First Congregational Church 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

RaymMonp Unt, pu.v. ’36 (political 
science), has been appointed visiting 
professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for the second 


assistant to the 


year. 

Tuomas H. Bren, M.p. 
staff ’37—’38 (medicine), has been pro- 
moted to the chairmanship of the de- 
partment of medicine at the University 
of Southern California School _ of 
Medicine. 

NATHAN DRazin, PH.D. 737 
tion), has been elected president of the 


37, house 


(educa- 


Baltimore Talmudical Academy. 

Witiiam W. Encstrom, house staff 
39-40 (medicine), has been named the 
Francis D. Murphy professor and chair- 
man of the department of medicine at 
Marquette University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Hersert H. FriEpMAN, 
(physics), has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Atmosphere and Astro- 
Naval 


PH.D. ‘40 


physics Division of the U. S. 


Research Laboratory in Washington, 
mc. 
Joun Lyrorp, i, M.D. 7°40, fac. 


42-48 (orthopedic surgery), house 
staff °41—’44 (orthopedics), has been 
appointed director of professional serv- 
ices at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Hines, Illinois. 

Davip Gros, M.bD. °42, fac. ’45—'58, 
house staff ’42—’43, ’45-’46 (medicine), 
has received a certificate of achieve- 
ment from the Army Chemical Center 
at Edgewood, Maryland, for his studies 
of poisonous nerve gas. 
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Events At Johns Hopkins 


FROM DECEMBER 22 THROUGH FEBRUARY 28 


HOLIDAY 


‘HRISTMAS—December 25 falls on Thursday 


this year. The HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS, 
including Mccoy COLLEGE, will suspend 
classes from Monday, Dec. 22 until 
Monday, Jan. 5. The scHooL OF MEDICINE 
will suspend classes from December 23 at 
5 p.m. until Friday, January 2 at 9 a.m. 
The SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH will suspend classes from Saturday, 
Dec. 20 at 1 p.m. until Friday, Jan. 
2 at 9 a.m. 


DRAMA 


SHE Stoors to Conqver—The Johns 


Hopkins Playshop will present four per- 
formances of Oliver Goldsmith's play. 
(Thursday through Sunday, Feb. 5-8, at 
8:30 p.m. in the Playshop on the Home- 
wood campus. ) 


THEATRE AS THEATRE, PRACTICAL AND 


Agstuetic Views on THEeatrE—Leo 
Brady, professor of speech and drama, the 
Catholic University of America, producer 
at the Olney Theatre, lecturer, and author 
of The Edge of Doom, prize-winning novel 
and motion picture, will deliver the second 
of this year’s Amos Taylor, Jr., Memorial 
Lectures. The lecture will be accompanied 
by short plays or scenes from longer plays 
presented by the Playshoppers. (Sunday, 
Jan. 18, at 8:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall.) 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


SOMMEMORATION Day—The  eighty-third 


anniversary of the University’s founding 
will be marked by formal exercises on 
february 23. Details will be announced 
at a later date. 


Tue Economic Crisis in Latins AMERICA—A 


foreign affairs conference for corporation 
executives sponsored by the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies 
and its affiliated Foreign Service Edu- 
cational Foundation will be devoted to a 
study of the continuing economic diffi- 
culties in Latin America, and the problems 
facing U.S. business in this area. (Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Jan. 27 and 28, at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C.; 
information and reservations from the 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
1906 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington 
9, D.C.; telephone ADams  4-2940.) 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


American Historica Soctery—A Hopkins 


hour will be held during the Christmas- 
holiday meeting in Washington, D. C. 
Time and place will be announced. 


Movern Laneuaces Assocration—A Hop- 
kins hour will be held during the Christmas- 
holiday meeting in New York at the Hotel 
Statler. Time and date of the meeting 
will be announced. 

Tue Annva Rout Catt, the twelfth to be 
held at Johns Hopkins, is almost over. 
Last year’s Roll Call had ten thousand 
participants, who contributed more than 
$230,000 to Johns Hopkins. This year’s 
Roll Call will end on January 1, and a 
check for the total amount contributed 
will be presented at the annual alumni 
banquet in February. 

Jouns Hopkins ALumni Assocration—The 
annual Commemoration Day banquet will 
be held on Monday, Feb. 23, at 6 p.m. 
at the Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel — in 
Baltimore. Reservations may be made 
through the Alumni Relations Office, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
(Speakers will be announced.) 

PrEsIDENT’s Tour—The president of the 
University will visit alumni groups in a 
number of cities. Details will be announced 
to alumni living in the regions concerned. 
Columbia, S.C.—Wednesday, Jan. 28; 
Durham, N.C.—Tuesday, Jan. 27; 
Miami—Friday, Jan. 30; Richmond— 
Monday, Jan. 26. 

New YorKk—A dinner meeting of New 
York area alumni will be held at the Johns 
Hopkins Club, 106 West 56 Street, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 21, at 6 p.m. 


VARSITY SPORTS 

Note—No admission fee is charged at 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the present uni- 
versity year may obtain a card without 
charge by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Department of Physical 
Education, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. Alumni of the 
University should address their requests for 
admission cards to the Alumni Relations 
Office, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


BasKETBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. PENN 


MILITARY on Wednesday, Jan. 7 (Home- 
wood Gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); GETTys- 
BURG on Thursday, Jan. 8 (away); 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on Saturday, 
Jan. 10 (Homewood Gymnasium at 
8:45 p.m.); CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY on 
Thursday, Jan. 15 (away); WASHINGTON 
on Saturday, Jan. 17 (away); DICKINSON 
on Saturday, Jan. 31 (away); LoYoLA on 
Wednesday, Feb. 4 (Homewood Gym- 
nasium at 8:45 p.m.); RANDOLPH-MACON 
on Friday, Feb. 6 (Homewood Gymnasium 
at 8:30 p.m.); DREXEL TECH on Saturday, 
Feb. 7 (Homewood Gymnasium at 
8:30 p.m.); TOWSON TEACHERS on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 11 (Homewood Gymnasium at 
8:45 p.m.); WESTERN MARYLAND on 
Saturday, Feb. 14 (away); LoyoLa on 
Tuesday, Feb. 17 (away); HAMPDEN- 
SYDNEY on Saturday, Feb. 21 (Homewood 
Gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); URSINUS on 
Wednesday, Feb. 25 (away). 


FeNcING—LEHIGH on Wednesday, Jan. 14 


(away); NAVAL ACADEMY on Saturday, 
Jan. 17 (away); TEMPLE on Saturday, 
Feb. 7 (away); MUHLENBERG on Saturday, 
Feb. 14 (Homewood Gymnasium at 
2:00 p.m.); HAVERFORD on Saturday, 
Feb. 21 (away); MIDDLE ATLANTIC CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS at Stevens Tech on Saturday, 
Feb. 28. 


MEDICAL MEETING 


Tue Jouns Hopkins MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 


AssocraTIon will hold its biennial meeting 
on Friday and Saturday, February 27 and 
28, 1959, in Baltimore. 


EXHIBITION 


Por anp His Contemporartes—The ex- 


hibition will consist mainly of books from 
the combined Hopkins libraries. Open to 
the public without charge. (Evergreen 
House, 4545 N. Charles St., from 2 to 5 
p.m., Jan. 19 through Mar. 13. 


TELEVISION 


Jouns Hopkins Fite 7—The University’s 


weekly television program will present a 
series on “Six Great Men Who Changed 
the World”: Sunday, Jan. 4, Copernicus; 
Sunday, Jan. 11, Aristotle; Sunday, 
Jan. 18, Charles Darwin; Sunday, Jan. 25, 
Sir Isaac Newton; Sunday Feb. 1, Sig- 
mund Freud; Sunday, Feb. 8, Albert 
Einstein. (Originating in the studios of 
WJZ-TV, Baltimore, and broadcast over 
stations of the American Broadcasting 
Company network; check local news- 
papers for time of broadcast in your city.) 
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What does it cost to educate a man? Far more 
than the tuition a student must pay. The difference 


must come from those who recognize the value 


of higher education and who, by their support, 


invest in its continuance and in our way of life. 
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Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 








